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Introduction 

Abu al-Qasim 'AIT ibn al-Hasan. known as Ibn 'Asakir (499/1 105-571/1 175), 
an outstanding member of the cultural elite of Damascus, devoted his life to 
literature and scholarship, and his most famous endeavour consisted of the 
compilation of his gigantic work "The History of the City of Damascus’, 
which has recently become completely available through the 80-volume edition 
by 'Umar ibn Gharama al-'AmrawT. The work is not a ‘History’ in the 
modern sense of the word, in which a flow of events is described, with an 
attempt by the historian to explain these events by the analysis of actors and 
circumstances. Ibn 'Asakir’s approach is quite different. After the necessary 
preliminary remarks on the early history of Damascus and a description of 
the locality (vols. 1-2 of al-'AmrawT’s edition), he has structured his work as 
an alphabetically arranged reference work about the men (and a few women) 
who made the history of Damascus, both natives and visitors, and from all 
walks of life. He enumerates them as prophets, leaders, caliphs, governors, 
scolars of jurisprudence, judges, scholars, knowledgeable people, Qur’an 
readers, grammarians, poets, traditionists, and so on.' This way of writing a 
local history Ibn ‘Asakir had derived from the "History of Baghdad’, Ta’rTkh 
Baghdad by al-KatTb al-Baghdad! (d. 463/1071), a work which he had become 
acquainted with at an early stage of his life. Another work, the later ‘History 
of Aleppo’ by Ibn al-'Adlm (d. 660/1 262), is arranged in the same way, 
although Ibn al-'Adlm also wrote a much shorter chronicle of Aleppo, in 
which the flow of events is given.' Ibn al-'Adlm may have felt an urge to 
compete with Ibn ‘Asakir’s monumental "History of the City of Damascus’. 
Celebrating the fact that in 2001 it was exactly fifty years since Salah al-Dln 
al-Munajjid published the first volume of Ibn 'Asakir’s "History’, I wish to 
make here some observations of textual criticism in connection with the 
manuscripts and editions of the Ta’rlkh Madinat Dimashq. 


1 An abbreviated version of this article, together with a full facsimile of the Leiden MS 
Or. 12.644. is available on the web: http://bc.leidenuniv.nl/olg/selec/tarikh_dimashq/index.htni 

" The biographical dictionary occupies vols. 3-68 and 71-74 (for the men) and vols. 69-70 
(for the women) of the new edition. The categories of persons are enumerated by Ibn "Asakir 
in his introductory chapter, vol. I , p. 5 . 

3 The main work being Bughyat al-Talab fT Ta’rTkh Halab, and the chronologically arranged 
extract Zubdat al-Halab ft Ta’rTkh Halab. 
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The Leiden fragment 

The manuscript fragment which is the subject of the present essay is a 

relatively recent acquisition of the library of Leiden University. Tn 1974 it 
was the object of research by P.S. van Koningsveld. the then curator of the 
library who himself had purchased it in 1972 from Frederick de Jong, whom 
turn had purchased the fragment in the late 1960 s from 'Abd al-Hamid 
al-ShlmT, a private Egyptian scholar in Cairo. Tn the course of 1977. Qasim 
al-Samarra’T, a Leiden based Iraqi scholar, was able to find in Cairo two 
more leaves of the very same set, which he subsequently presented to the 
Leiden library, so that a few of the lacunae in the Leiden fragment could be 
filled. Al-SamarraTs notes in pencil can be seen on the two additional 
leaves (between ff. 52-53 and 69-70). 

The Leiden fragment’s most conspicuous feature is that it originates from a 
MS of the ’History’ which was copied by the author’s son al -Qasim (527/1 133- 
600/1203), apparently during his father’s lifetime. 4 5 The son’s colophons on 
f. 20a (the middle decade of Safar), t. 39b (Safar) and t. 70a (Safar ) all date 
from the year 562/1 167. From the wording at the beginning and end of the 
quires of the Leiden fragment it becomes evident that the author's copy, or 
the author’s presence, was never tar away when the volumes from which the 
Leiden fragment comes were copied. It is also evident that this fragment, 
and therefore the volumes from which it originates, are an important witness 
for the Ta’rikh Madlnat Diwashq. if not the most important, since the father’s 
copy, the autograph, does not seem to have survived. Foi the basics of the 
description of the fragment, I refer to what van Koningsveld has written, and 
use that as a starting point for my further reflections on the Leiden fragment. 

Form and contents of the Leiden fragment 

The Leiden fragment 6 now contains 70 ff. plus the two additional folios 
which were added later, and two inserts attached to the quires (between ff. 
6-7, 52-53). According to this count, there are still lacunae of altogether 
eight folios. The folios of the Leiden fragment are distributed over four 
‘parts’ (four ajza’, numbered by the copyist 277-280). I he numbering of 
these parts reflect a new division of the work, w hereas another division of 
the work is still visible by marginal notes: 

- f. 11a: end of a juz’ 369; 

- f. 23b: end of a juz’ 370; 

- f. 36a: end of a juz’ 37 1 ; 

- f. 5 1 a: end of a juz’ 373; 

- f. 64b: end of a juz’ 374. 


4 The Leiden MSS Or. 14.458 and Or. 14.459 also come from his collection. The latter MS 
contains notes in the hand of Mr. al-ShTmi. 

? He is No. 5 in Wustenfeld's genealogical table of the Banu Asakir. See also the genealogy 
of the Banu 'Asakir given by Salah al-Din al-Munajjid in the introduction to the first volume 
of his edition, pp. 2-3. 

6 Class-mark Or. 12.644. 
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From this one can deduce that the ajza’ in the other copy were shorter, by 
about one fifth, than those in the Leiden fragment. Van Koningsveld identifies 
this other copy with the author’s copy, but that is far from sure. In fact these 
numbers 369-374 partly coincide with those in the Petersburg manuscript.' 
To make things even more confusing, the Petersburg volume is also a son’s 
copy. At the beginning of the ajza’ in the Petersburg MS is the same formula 
which we also find on top of the pages with which the quires in the Leiden 
fragment begin. 8 There is an overlap of text between the Petersburg manuscript 
and the Leiden fragment. 9 In the Petersburg volume the quire numbering of 
the Leiden fragment is present, and is written by the copyist. 10 In the Leiden 
fragment, the references to the Petersburg ajza’ are written as well, but 
evidently as a marginal addition, and possibly not even by the copyist. From 
this it follows that the Leiden fragment already existed when the Petersburg 
volume w'as copied. In all probability, the Petersburg volume was copied by 
an expert secretary from the Leiden fragment. The Petersburg volume is 
devoid of sets of readers' protocols. It may have been meant to become itself 
a manuscript around which an audience would focus, but in the end it did not 
become one. The Petersburg volume was therefore, and also because of the 
difference of size of its ajza’, written by a copyist, and outside reading 
sessions. 

The w'riting of the Leiden fragment was done by the son in the presence of 
the father.” The son’s copy, one may assume, may have been made in 
private sessions with the father, and possibly not (or not only) in reading 
sessions, but in copying sessions. That this was a family affair is evident, as 
the copyist’s son Muhammad profited of these occasions to be a sami', a 
listener, whose presence in the sessions cannot have failed to give him a 
degree of authority over the text as well. Analysis of the readers' protocols 
in the Leiden and Azhar manuscripts shows that the distribution of the text 
through reading and certification sessions was to a large extent a family 
affair. 

For the sake of clarity it should be added here that this division into ajza’ 
does not. of course, reflect any partition in the content of the work (which is 
basically an alphabetically arranged biographical dictionary), but that it is 
made in order to divide the text into lectures of approximately equal length. 
These portions often do not even coincide with the beginnings of a biography. 
One may compare this double way of dividing a text with the way the 
Qur’an is divided into 1 14 chapters of different size and at the same time 
into thirty ajza ’ of equal length. 

The text in the Leiden fragment corresponds to part of vol. 32 of the 
edition by al-’Amraw! (pp. 26. line 9 - 287, line 14). There are still a few’ 

' See the facsimile edition, pp. 493-495. showing the transition from juz’ 369-370. The text 
corresponds to that in the Leiden fragment on f. l()b. Van Koningsveld’ s assumption (p. 108) 
that these other numbers refer to the ajza’of the author's copy is untenable. 
s Eg. the beginning of Petersburg juz’ 369 on p. 441 of the facsimile edition. 

9 The beginning of the Leiden fragment corresponds with Petersburg, facsimile edition, p. 
451. 

10 Facsimile, p. 451, line 6. indicates the end of juz' 276. 

11 See the bulugh notes on ff. 20a, 39b and 70a. 
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lacunae in the Leiden fragment in juz’ 219 since all leaves containing references 
to the author's copy and to reading sessions are lacking. Each /uz’ has a 
title-page and a dated colophon of itself, only juz 279, being lacunous, does 
not give a colophon, but it has the title-page and without any doubt it belongs 
to same set of ajza’ as 277, 278 and 280. At the end, juz’ 279 lacks but one 
leaf since only a few words of the text are missing between the two ajza’.' 2 
It also lacks the readers' protocols, with which all quires end. because that 
leaf is missing at the end of the quire. Each juz’ in principle consists of one 
quire only, comprising ten folded sheets. Each juz’ is written in the hand of 
Ibn 'Asakir’s son al-Qasim ibn 'AIT ibn af-Hasan. Van Koningsveld’s remark 
that the Leiden fragment may represent an extended draft of the author's 
original text will be set against the evidence of the manuscript itself and the 
information gathered from al-'AmrawT’s critical apparatus. 

Readers' notes in the Leiden fragment 

A few clues can be found in the fragment which establish the relationship 
between the text in the fragment and the autograph, the existence of which 
we can at the moment only postulate. The notes of Tasnfl'i author's indication) 
and Santa' (listener’s indication) can be found on the title-page of each of the 
four quires (ff. la. 21a. 41a, 52a). Here follows the text of the title-page of 
juz’ 277 (f. la): 

•y> * ... , j L : s -i $ r j dJI x* r ~.J~ wL5" yjf j - Q- 

C# q— ■ 44 q* daiU-l -Ac-a; Ql*!.. ^ ^-»l*y ju>! jl J-U’ill 

*__jl qr 1 *4 ij q- ij J4 ^ ^ „ — UJI sjJj f «JJl ^LqJI LJi a_us 

LJI ^ 


However, there is in this text on the title-page also mention of an ijaza. an 
authorization to transmit, issued as it seems to the son by one or more of his 
father's Shaykhs, This would imply that the relationship between the present 
text and the author’s copy is not entirely beyond doubt. For one, the author, 
who could easily have authenticated the son's copy in his handwriting, either 
after his reading session with his son al-Qasim and his grandson Muhammad, 
or after the reading sessions which are described in the first set of reading 
protocols, has apparently not done so. Would that be the reason why the 
copyist al-Qasim thought it necessary to try to enhance the value of his copy 
of his father’s magnum opus by having it authenticated by other scholars as 
well, in order to make good for the lack of the author’s autograph 
authentication? May al-Qasim have been eager to avoid the reproach that his 
copy was merely an informal, underhand family affair? This raises yet another 
question, namely that of the financial interests involved in the distribution of 
an authenticated text. Lack of data in the Leiden fragment must postpone 
this discussion for the moment, but one should realize that participation in 
the reading sessions in order to obtain the independent right of further 
proliferation of the authoritative text cannot have been a gratuitous affair. 
Was it the case that the better the credentials of a manuscript, the better the 
fees that could be obtained front the studious listeners, and the more one 


12 See the transition in the edition, vol. 32. p. 223, between lines 7-8, 
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Leiden, Or. 12.644, f. la: The title-page of juz’ 277 of the son's copy of Ibn 
'Asakir's Ta'rtkh Dimashq 
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Leiden. Or. 12.644, f. 41b (beginning of juz’ 219 of the son's copy of Ibn 
'Asakir’s Ta’rikh Dimashq). Note that the introductory remarks, before the 
text in each quire/ juz’ actually begins, between the basmala and the first 
khabar, is in fact a later addition written by the author’s son al-Qasim only 
after the demise of his father. This addition was most likely written on the 
quires between the year of the author's demise (571/1175) and the year in 
which the second set of protocols of reading sessions was written: 576/1 180. 
The beginning of the text show coincides with al-'AmrawT’s edition, vol. 32, 
p. 152, line 6. 
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should invest in obtaining the right to further divulge the text from a manuscript 
with an impressive pedigree? It may have been a matter of copyright avant la 
lettre. 

The introductory remarks, before the text in each quire actually begins, 
between the basmala and the first khabar. are (on ff. lb, 21b, 41b, 52b): 
akhbarana walidi al-hafiz Abu al-Qasim ‘ All ibn Hasan rahimahu Allah qala. 
This too implies a close relationship with the author’s copy. But there is 
something wrong, namely the tarhlm which follows the name of the author. 
It implies that the author had already died when this sentence was written, 
but the author died in 571/1 175 and the manuscript is dated 562/1 167. If one 
looks well at the opening line of each quire (ff. lb, 21b, 41b, 52b) one can 
see that these sentences may be later additions written by al-Qasim after the 
demise of his father. Especially the opening line on f. 41b gives the impression 
of being a later addition. There is also a tarhlm on the four title-pages, which 
implies that either these title-pages were added after the author's demise, or 
that the copyist’s dating at the end of the quires is not altogether authentic. 
These additions were most likely written on the quires between the year of 
the author’s demise (571/1175) and the year in which the second set of 
protocols of reading sessions were written: 576/1 180. 

The Sama' notes at the end of the three quires. 

Three out of the four quires (Nos. 277. 278 and 280) of the Leiden fragment 
have each a note by the author’s son about having read the quire with his 
father, during which sessions the author’s grandson Muhammad was present 
as a listener as well. This note of only one line of text is followed in each of 
these quires by five sets of similar readers’ protocols, which document reading 
sessions before an audience with the manuscript in a period of over fifty 
years, between 562-619 (1 167-1222). The texts of these protocols as found 
in quire 277 will follow hereafter in full. For convenience’s sake, the numbering 
given to these protocols by van Koningsveld is maintained 

The five sets of protocols give us twofold information. First they present 
us with an overview of the five reading sessions in which the present manuscript 
was used in the years 562, 576, 592, 615, and 619 AH. The five sets of 
protocols are easily identified by the hand of their secretary. Each protocol 
enumerates the names of those present in the audience. Each protocol makes 
clear the functions of some persons of the audience: the scholar or notable 
presiding over the session, the readers of the text and the secretary whose 
task it was to write down the names of the participants. The secretary would 
also note if someone had only participated in part of the session. Each 
audience within the same set of protocols is slightly different. Apparently 
there is a hard core of listeners, and in addition there is a shifting group of 
persons present at the different sessions for each of the quires. As we have 
three quires each of which contains a similar set of five protocols, we can 
also get an impression of the stretch of time during which reading sessions 
for the same audience took place. The Leiden fragment of Ibn ’Asakir’s 
'History of the City of Damascus’ is an eloquent example of this way of 
divulging texts in sessions with the author or another qualified person presiding, 
which was then extremely popular, especially in Damascus. Stefan Leder 
and his two co-authors have painted a vivid image of this process of 
transmission of texts, and by their repertory of many thousands of participants 
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they have shown how wide-spread and popular these reading sessions once 
were. As the present article is primarly meant to serve textual criticism in 
connection with the Ta’rTkh Madinat Dimashq, a profound analysis of the 
audiences present at the different reading sessions in which the quires of the 
Leiden fragment figured will have to wait for another occasion. 

An overview of the reading sessions 

The first set of protocols consisting of Nos. 1 (f. 20a). 7 (f. 40a) and 13 (70a) 
describes three sessions in the Great Mosque of Damascus which were held 
on Thursday 15 Shawwal 562, Friday 16 Shawwal 562 and Thursday 22 
Shawwal 562 (between 11-18 August 1 167). This set of protocols is the only 
one in the Leiden fragment which was written during the author’s lifetime. 

The second set of protocols consisting of Nos. 2 (f. 20a). 8 (f. 40a) and 14 
(f. 70a) describes three sessions in the Great Mosque of Damascus which 
were held on Monday 4 Rajab 576. Friday halfway Rajab 576 and one in the 
middle decade of Sha'ban 576 (between 1 December 1 180 and c. 1 1 Januarv 
1181). 

The third set of protocols consisting of Nos. 3 (f. 20b), 9 (f. 40b) and 15 (f. 
70b) describes three sessions in Damascus which were held in the first 
decade of Muharram 592 (two sessions) and in the middle decade of Muharram 
of 592 (between c. 1 7 and c.27 December 1 195). 

The fourth set of protocols consisting of Nos. 4 (f. 20b), 10 (f. 40b), 11 (f. 
40b) and 16 (f. 70b) describes three sessions in the citadel of Damascus and 
one in the mosque of al-Mizza. which were held on Tuesday 16 RabT I 615. 
Wednesday 17 RabT I 615 and Thursday 18 RabT' I 615 (between 19-21 
June 1218). The note from the mosque in al-Mizza (No. 11) mentions a 
session on Tuesday 23 RabT 1 615 (26 June 1218). In that latter session the 
reading of the entire 40th volume ( nmjallad ) out of the set of 57 volumes of 
the Ta’rikh Madinat Dimashq was completed. The hand of the secretary of 
this set of protocols is cursive and difficult to read. 

The fifth set of protocols consisting of Nos. 5 (f. 20b), one protocol 
unnoticed by van Koningsveld (f. 21a) and No. 12 (f. 52a) describes three 
sessions, which are recorded by a secretary writing in a maghribl hand in 
Damascus, and which were held on 1 Rajab 619. Thursday 9 Rajab 619 and 
Friday 17 Rajab 619 (between 18 August - 3 September 1222). There is a 
clear connection between this final set of protocols and MS Cairo, al-Azhar 
Library. 452/Abaza 6746, which was copied in the same year 619 by the 
very secretary of this set of protocols. The Azhar manuscript must be the 
product of the reading sessions the details of which were recorded in the 
Leiden fragment. 

From all this it becomes clear that the sessions took place at very regular 
intervals, sometimes on successive days, sometimes just a few days after the 
previous session. To explain the slightly larger interval between the second 
and third protocol in each set of protocols one is reminded that the protocols 
in the lacunous juz’219 of the Leiden fragment are not preserved. 


13 The Azhar catalogue, vol. 5. p. 379. 
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The texts of the protocols 

Some editorial clarification must be given here first. I have often, but not 
always, added a hamza , thereby following modern usage. 1 have maintained 
the alifof the word ibn which is added when the word occurs at the beginning 
of a line. I have maintained different spellings of the same name, precisely 
as they occur in the manuscript (e.g. the name Ibrahim occurring both with 
and without .the alii in the middle syllable). As reading sessions' protocols 
never excel in clarity of writing, not all names were read with absolute 
certainty, and a few names or words could not be read at all. Especially my 
understanding of some of the nisba's , and a few names of Turkish origin has 
suffered from this. The sets of protocols in quires Nos. 278 and 280 have 
sometimes been used in order to obtain a corroborative reading. 14 
Before the first protocol is a separate bulugh note by the the author's son 
al-Qasim, dated the middle decade of Safar 562/1 167 (f. 20a): 

aJJI jj y U! ya 1 _ f lt S.!l yl <ux)l J 3 .sU - 1 jJUJI r ...f b yxllj LcL— »■ xUJa 

x La. aU j yx . j yxX I a. : ..,. . * yaa h 1 -■ t j-Ux J I [ _ 5 Jlc ya UJ I xxS( j ^ A 

Protocol No. 1 of a reading session with the author presiding, dated 
Damascus, in the Great Mosque, on Thursday 15 Shawwal 562/1 167, recorded 
by the secretary 'Abd al-Rahman ibn AbT Mansur ibn BasTm al-ShafiT. The 
absence of the name of the author's son in this protocol is conspicuous. At 
the end of the protocol, a person is mentioned who has only heard two 
qa’ima (two leaves) from the beginning of the author’s copy (f. 20a): 

I * LxJ I XaXxx a ; T I J? LU- ! jXa? yajJI aala ajjjJ JaUU-l LjU I »U*/I aUJyaa ^Jx lx L a, ... 

XX .Xyy yl ya jjf JLaa> a La*/ I <*JLa> ajji aUl ^XjlaaJI aJJ l XX y y...i 1 y ^Jx a— — X . I 

■ .7. 1 1 j y>. dA ! La £ y y dZy y ^£a y l Ij ^JU- 1 ajji Xx* y .Xx>x> y ajj I 

aJJ I xx j. j LJd I jj I w-xxJ I iyx*i I lx! 1 j y I yt y y .. J - 1 ya yaU- I d 1 y I a L^..J I xva*/ 1 

y yxyj I XX Aa yt- 1 ya i $ y .— > ■ I wX I I ^y ! a.. tad I aXa 1 5 lya U a* ■ a ? ■ . --a ya y ... J - 1 ya J^ j ... >- — a ya 
y I j aJJ I XX ya a — » — y ^yX'.aj LCal I .y I y y— ^2 1 ya xxU- 1 ^lx y ! J XlAs ya Xfy> ya -Vxxa 
y!j jlxx ya y ..I- 1 ya yaa>^J! XX ya jaU aJJ XX ylj jLayD-l Xajxa ya y.?.a yi ya xAUa 
I yA’AHj S — JxU I J-jXJI ya y-U! ya ^yix ya yX yiaU- ylj Jxy ya ^^Jx ya y~*a la__/j 

U— U-l ^1 ya X yj y; ya 0 kl ya^ yS" >11 yi’iujl ya XJia 

ya jXpi ya p— xlylj j5Ua ya yjtx ya xlylj ^XXxx) I sLa> ya ^U^xU— alj Xx>l ya 
XX ya x-lyh XX J->)s I yl-X ya yd^^ CH l>i lA 

Xa I J ya LA ya A LI? J y-^ ^ I LxS ^ j 15L1 1 y Ij y j L..X*/ I (0J I XX ya X UyJ 1 

y 1 j j IxaaJ I y 1 . 1 . J - 1 I ya O LS’y ya I A 1 -A 3 J y y. » ( I ^L-X - I ya j a. C ya a-fl-..a aUayU I J yA 
ya Lai' jG* yj Xyl ya ^Is- ya X*X ylj ja^lyl ya Lkx ya ja^xlylj X_a> La ya Xaw ya p — -a.xJ I 


14 My colleague Dr. Arnoud Vrolijk was so kind to help me solve some of these problems. 
His help in procuring me a copy of the 80- volume edition of the Ta’rlkh Madinat Dimashq 
was also of vital importance to me. 
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Leiden. Or. 12.644, f. 2()a. Beginning of the protocols of the reading sessions of juz’ 
277 of the son's copy of Ibn 'Asakir's Ta'nk Dimashq. 
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I -M 1 CH " »■■■ -i ^ Lh I J jr 1 J L*i I ^ f Jr! I Lj 1 jy~j^ {ji ( * ) jj 

^ I j oJ~- jjj j> y> jJ-ut L*— »■ ^ J ^ I aJJ I ‘U-* y> I y> yJ Li? jj ! j 

lA-a-— i L> jjj (J— a-Lo j aU I Jww^- ,j-; <jy^CL-wj L ^J-w--*V I ( j-J I jjJ JjJjiJ I JU-C.J Ju J I 

y> X^s^-a j-4-*- > y) j <k -4_J«> y-> s-i— i j&}\ y*~> y> y*>jJ I j_j CH oU*^J 

jj Ij yj I I » ■A-adx-a ,jj aD I A~£> y> aU I »UX- J*)b 5 Lii J ^ I ^ y> -LaJ^-<« 

jj -L-C ^ j»jL^- ^1 y> 2 y yjj ^x}jj}\ Jjj yj cill I -L--C yj ^«jjJI Xt^uo 

y^>j} I -L*X * Lw^ I yJ I5j aU I «L_t ^ I jj 1 ^ > J 1 A-JsusJ I ! jjj j La«>j (_s— >4^ 

ftA™- 1 I . J l^ft-ft ^0 J /— £■ jftft^iL4l j . ft , ft - I »^J ftitJ i_J aJUI ft. ft > , J ^X^LftJI |ft I ■ I ■ J JJ ft ■ -* ^jl 

jy L; U I jJ • ■ ' I yj ^jJx ^-jl ,jx ,.n T a . ts 5i 1 j ^ i 7 , J^Li-L <0 L^J ^jft-ft^j 

<■■■ ■ J Ajlj J-o-?t-0 U.j. I ft 

Protocol No. 2 of a reading session with the author’s son al-Qasim (with 
apparent reference to the Tjaza which is also mentioned on the title-page of 
each quire) and Baha’ al-DIn Abu al-Mawahib al-Hasan ibn Abl al-Ghana’im 
Hibat Allah ibn Mahfuz ibn Sasra (who is, together with his father, one of 
the readers mentioned in protocol No. 1) presiding, dated Damascus, in the 
Great Mosque, on Monday 4 Rajab 576/1 180, recorded by Ahmad ibn ‘All 
ibn Abl Bakr ibn Isma'Il al-Qurtubl. Some members of the audience were 
not recorded in this protocol, but in the copy (here referred to as far', as 
opposed to as/) of the text made at the same occasion (f. 20a): 

*_J! 4>Li4l .j— -a-- a4jJI Jijld-I jdLtJI |»LD r ! r ■ „mJ I e j4-l la-* ^ 

Liij JJI sxl ^*jL 4JI <JJI 4-* ^ ^- —4 1 , ... - a-^-a »LaJI oa>-^ 

/wall JaiU-l Jj»VI < __ s _>LaJ I said r'v—il y-« <J 3jL>SLj <s>jj nJJI (j-ai saJ! j 

AiU — Jjxj Jj ^ dJi d_* pJLiJI ^-CaUJI ^ J 

Jjic jw I aJ jaJ I _v j jijj - 1 Ij j*— ' LciJI I ^ ft,* 1 -— d- 1 ft ■ ■■ J .l I I ^aJ I ^-irLaJ I a a.. I j-i-> 

j da J-ft> I L-*-' I jj 0 Oj I^J I -C-C ^j- 1 a - 1 ^1-C j-j ! j L . a 1 1 f I j ■ ■■ > J I /j- 1 iftft ... 4 1 

y.b jj-d> Cr. Oy— 41 y}j C* AJ! a_c y y. yJj y — II <_*!■«* ch 

y ■ & — — I -4^ as-: 1 Cri as^ Crt - u ^ 1 <- LftftftS I aaxxj G j4 1 i 'a*-aa ^a -Ua>aa> ^ . . . a 1 1 

asUaSI l*j4l aa jj ^3 adij J_as v a I laa JjJiail y jijl ^j-aa ca a x-a J a— jjj>l ^-. ■ - j Ismail 

dj I a--- j?~ J ... ft 3 s-CajI ^aia4d *Q . a .... — a> j a-ft— sa— 1 3 jill ^a I j 

Protocol No. 3 of a reading session with the author’s son al-Qasim presiding, 
dated Damascus, the first decade of Muharram 592/1 195, recorded by Badl 
ibn Abl al-Mu'ammar ibn Isma'Il al-Tibrlzi, whereas the names of three 
persons who only heard the second half of the text are separately recorded. 
One of these three partial listeners can be identified with the secretary of 
protocol No. 1 (f. 20b): 

-Ua>aft ^jl >Ldl o-A3*-a a * . . .. 1 1 jxsU ^dl * sd-dl Jisl4l (ftJljdl ftLO'l ^.,.:JI ^Jx t j4l 14* ^a— 
tA— -4! yj sJJI -UX yj dJI *-_* y x — 4 1 /j-j ^ylx ft, . ... *! I ^jl ^->jJI AJu Jisl4l *G*^I jjl a., ■• 1 1 

Xft>! _^l j»G51l . 7 . 1 1 j J— xdl Lj y> Jftjxdl J*dl jj 1 a h ; i „j yz ft .... flj 1 jj\ sdj ^joLiJI 
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prr® j-i ^ 3 I jj I xxL&J I I j t cA — 1 jj I j 1 jj ' i lx I j ^^- 2 ? I ^ i jj 

J^Jj i “- J J ^ ■^ fc 0^ CH 0— ^ L^*J I -Ux>-_d /jj aJJl J-n-X. /w j5*Li 

-L-fc J J I ■ .'J ■ o JJ Ij jUj> I JJ jSL I Jj .bLX I J--C- Jjj^-j jlj j Lj L.j Jj I XjJJjS Jj j UX 
J* -^>1 jdj X“ 1 "X J: jd JJ ^LXI jdj i? jXj> jj Ojjj*j> jj -Uj>I jj J*j>! 

Jjlj »5LJI J_t Jj (X J: ,_jlt J— J-l Jjlj JjLjH jj ^j-jj^ JJ es — X ^r-X y Ij jiXj Jw Jjjt 
<_d-£ j-d Crt C ’ "* ^ -Wj J ^ JJ jd i»jXl jd Jj ilXjjj Jjt~“ “ JJ XI Xi j_- _^X *tXI 

J^ j J *'l ^ jj ^ JS J-Cj I 1 — . '-'-J j jA -S-. Jj ^_jj J.. j ° j . ■ n ■ ■ I jj aX I ^J. jj .A. u^_j L*i I jj Ij 

Cr! >dj , * : ■■■ . ' JJ jj^-J j_yJ I Jj Jjj>jH X-J jX-jh jd jXXI ^j— j JJjjX' J..«».jI 

Jy—Jj UjXI X- >jUI J.J JjYI j-i*)l cUij Jj <_*— X jj jjjS-> £ jjl ^1 jj ^ 


Protocol No. 4 of a reading session, presided over by Nur al-Dawla Abu 
al-Hasan 'All ibn 'Abd al-Karlm ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Kawwas al-'Amirl, by 
virtue of his own listening to the author and an absolute ijaza issued by him, 
dated Damascus, in the citadel, the afternoon of Tuesday 16 RabT' I 615/1218, 
and recorded by IsmaTl ibn 'Abd -Allah al-Anmati (f. 20b): 

jd J— X <yt (*X^-)I X s JJ jjX J ""A I jd DjjJl jj jyAI y . a . 1 1 ‘ jX lj-» £— -> £-j~- 

.LAI jt—iJI XLkil »jl>VL( j— L IjJ j*JUIj X>. {'■) j-j «xL xjl jX 


.L5H ^_x)lj 1 _ f — JjJ5fl aJ5L jj x jj j — =1-1 j.;l _jj-*JI x*- 
X J— -4-1 y) 1 ■ ) »Ua_JI_j JJ-XU JJ X—J-: Jj , 


(JUJI 

LjJI _^jl Jj j]\ 


jJj Ijij jia> Xj (jbli’VI jjl jJJI x^ Jj jl-X- — Ij jjbl - ' m *1 1 j v — : l j XII jx jd jj Ju*^- 
jr ; 4 AJaJI .j j^ s~zj}\ jj. jXjj XjjpJI XdiJij aiJij '..x X 1 ji_> Jjj?w jjI Xjj 
^ J? I JjjJI »jLt r- 2— Jlj aJJ Jjj>- 1 aj LjJJjj . J — j j — . > a i,. . ^J J j C ~ J ~ 

Protocol No. 5 of a reading session, presided over by Abu Nasr Muhammad 
ibn Hibat Allah ibn Muhammad al-Shlraz! (by virtue of his own listening 
and an ijaza), dated Damascus, in the beginning of Rajab 619/1222, and 
recorded in a maghribi hand by Muhammad ibn Yusuf ibn Muhammad ibn 
Abl Yadas al-Birzali al-Ishblll (f. 20b): 


jj XI j; j ~2 j jjI sLoill ^j-Xsl .X-YI .LYI jJiiJI i _ 5 X c jl-l IX ^ 
j>lill jjIj Jju»uo J)_ X J I jjl jLx^XI sUjI i_}l»YLj jXHj .X . r. I - . .. ; XI ^LJl jj L e. I I jj^j, 

Crt Jjj-J 6 y. jj*ll j-~t jjIj j: jx Jj XI j-x. jj « l^XJIj Jx 

j-Xjj jj jjIj ojj> x*ljj XjjX ^ jb> jj jj jl> Xj^js jjIj j*L> 

14* J J L..I.I.. Y I jlljjXI Jjjlx jjl JJ XjjJjJ Jj jij Jj Jj JjjJnjSj JtX jJI jljjj JJ ^jLc Jjl 

XI JJ— jjC_jj_ jjtJ JjX j— : X — j 5 x *— J j— ■ — i x wj>j j x XX aj XjXj Xa-> 

<Xo % !>Lxj J-X>xa 5 Jl>j 4 JJ i j 
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: «f^SSSBSSeg3esSG» 









'S^i r- tffpd 


1 H&Wl 

f « . . i . .. G\7 -L t •*.!< - Ill .•i<..va-*M I 


— . -5 A.A^^3fJft*.‘yQ^4^5ar > 


Leiden, Or. 12.644, f. 20b. Sequel and end of the protocols of the reading 
sessions of juz’211 of the son’s copy of Ibn 'Asakir’s Ta’rTk Dimashq. 
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The Leiden fragment and the Azhar manuscript 

According to van Koningsveld. the copy by al-Qasim is preserved in the 
Library of al-Azhar University in Cairo, and the Leiden fragment would 
apparently originate from the same set as the twenty-one volumes of the 
Ta’rikh MadTnat Dimashq, which is now preserved in Library of al-Azhar 
University in Cairo. 15 However, the Azhar set is evidently a set of very 
mixed origin and contents as is clear from the detailed description in the 
Azhar catalogue, and not all volumes and quires may come from al-Qasim' s 
copy. The first question to be asked, however, is whether there are volumes 
originating from al-Qasim’ s copy at all in the Azhar set. Volumes 5, 6, 7, 9, 
11, 12, 14, 17, 19 and 21 of the Azhar set all contain reader's protocols dated 
between 560-565 AH. which would coincide with the date 562 AH in the 
quires of the Leiden fragment, as these come from the middle part of the 
work. Volumes 1. 4 and 8 of the Azhar set contain reader's protocols dated 
between 571-572 AH, which is later than those in the Leiden fragment, but 
possibly not too late. Who would maintain that the eight hundred quires of 
the Ta’rikh MadTnat Dimashq were read in a strict numerical order, anyway? 16 
However, nowhere in the description in the Azhar catalogue is the connection 
of any of the volumes with the copy made by al-Qasim explicitly mentioned, 
and one wonders why not. The Azhar catalogue mentions that the set comes 
from a copy of the work which has a division into 800 ajza’, which number 
is, in the biographical literature usually connected with the number of ajza’ 
of al-Qasim’s copy. 1 7 Additional doubt seems to be raised by volumes 8 and 
9 of the Azhar set. According to the Azhar catalogue, volume 8 contains 
ajza’ 261-270, ending with a biography of a certain "Abd -Allah', and it has 
protocols which are dated 572 AH. Volume 9 of the Azhar set contains ajza’ 
281-290, beginning with the biography of 'Abd -Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 
'AIT al-Mansur, and it has protocols which are dated 562 AH. Apparently the 
ajza’ 271-280 are missing from the Azhar set and that is precisely the part of 
the text, of which the Leiden fragment is a part. However, if volume 9 of the 
Azhar set were part of al-Qasim's copy, juz’ 281 should start exactly where 
juz’ 280 ends. Now, the Leiden fragment ends with juz’ 280 somewhere in 
the middle of the biography of ‘Abd -Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 'AIT al-Saffah, 18 
and this does not fit with the information of the Azhar catalogue. But if one 
understands the Azhar catalogue in the sense that the first biography beginning 
in juz’ 281 is that of 'Abd - Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 'AIT al-Mansur, then it 
suddenly does fit. An additional argument is the fact that in al-‘AmrawT’s 
edition (vol. 32, p. 287). the text corresponding with the end of the Leiden 
fragment exactly coincides with the transition between volumes 15 and 16 of 
the Marrakech manuscript, which for al-'AmrawT was the main source (a si) 
for that part of the text. 19 

15 Class-mark 714/10670. Catalogue Azhar Library, vol. 5. pp. 379-380. 

16 If that were the case, it would take at least 800 days to read the same quire again. I doubt 
if this really happened. 

1 ' See the resume made of the biographies by N. Elisccff. 

Is F. 70a of the Leiden fragment, corresponding with vol. 32, p. 287. of al-'AmrawT's edition 
1J See al-'Amrawt's edition, vol. 32. pp. 287-288. He incorporates the colophon in his text, 
from which it transpires that that volume was copied on 20 Jumada I 1112 (2 November 
1700) by the copyist Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Sha'bT al-Malik! al-'Adawi. For a full 
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Further study of the Azhar volumes is clearly necessary. The Azhar set is 
indeed mentioned by al-'AmrawT in his edition, though with very few remarks 
by him on its textual value. Al-'AmrawT gives the Azhar manuscript the 
siglum Z, 2n but he is silent about what would be. according to the Azhar 
catalogue, a very old set of volumes. A positive identification of the Leiden 
fragment with tire Azhar set was attempted in January 1994 by the present 
author, b.ut failed because of lack of cooperation on the part of the Azhar 
librarians. All the circumstantial evidence, however, points to the fact that at 
least some volumes of the Azhar set may indeed be identified with al-Qasim's 
copy of the Ta’rlkh MadJnat Dimashq. 

Till the publication of the first volume of al-’AmrawI’s edition, this problem 
could only be solved by comparing the Leiden fragment with the Azhar 
manuscript, but that was unavailable. A classical deadlock. Al-'AmrawT has 
now published two reproductions from the first volume of the Azhar set, 
which are revealing images, despite their poor graphical quality.'' It transpires 
from these that the first volume of the Azhar set of the Ta’rJkh MadYnat 
Dimashq is not an old manuscript at all, and that it is certainly not the copy 
written by the author's son ul-Qasim. 

First. al-'AmrawT reproduces an unspecified opening from what he says is 
the Azhar manuscript. It shows the transition between juz’l and juz’ 8 of the 
text of the ‘History’. The Azhar catalogue does not mention a volume in 
which these ajza' are present, but the catalogue can be mistaken. In the 
reproduction there is no div ivion into separate ajza' or quires whatsoever. On 
the same page where juz.’ 7 ends, juz’ S starts, without further ado, and 
without any readers' protocols in between the ajza’. The next reproduction 
given by al-'AmrawT is even more revealing. It shows the transition from 
juz’ 3 to juz ’ 4 of the text, apparently from the l u st volume, which according 
to the Azhar catalogue contains a reading protocol with the date 571 AH. It 
contains part of the introductory section of the History'. Between these two 
ajza’ there is the text of two protocols of reading sessions, but they are 
copies taken directly or indirectly from the exemplar of the Azhar manuscript, 
a fact which the Azhar cataloguer failed to notice, as he described the protocols 
as if they were genuinely old and authentic. The first of these two protocols 
describes a reading session presided over by the author, held in RabL I 557 
(February-March 1 162) for several members of his family, including his son 
al-Qasim, and for a few others, at or near the Eastern minaret of the Great 
Mosque of Damascus and recorded by "Umar ibn Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
al-‘Al!m!. Partial reading is separately recorded. In addition, there is a note 
saying that Ahmad ibn Ahmad al-Maqdisi copied the protocol in Ramadan 
610 (January-February 1214). The text of this protocol reads as follows: 

jjJ jJLkJI JaJU-i »LA’I ■i.-j.aJ I A.— "h L-.a-a ^5-Lt ■= j-4-l 12* o Lo J-^VI l _ r ic 

( t ) aCj! p—Uij dJI jj ^—4-1 jj ^UJI ^1 -bliT! .LcJI ( t ) 

Lw I js. calS’jJI D ° .*-^>1 j . I j-,\ o-i-l e Lcl _« y) a.c_i > j J-l jjl 

survey of the contents and an indication of the age of the (incomplete) 31-volumc set of the 
Marrakech manuscript, see the Yusufiyya catalogue, pp. 456-461 (Nos. 1665-1692). 

20 Edition, vol. 1, p. 51. 

21 Edition, vol. 1. pp. 61-62. 
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A A j ^ -, -L LLJ f ^s- a ji U? ^ ( 5 ) Ly-*J- 1 y dJ I y_c I tyA I 

y 3 AA J— “d ^ a J LI k A L >->J lA— *-*> j jy~, A — Jj*^ ^ £-~Jj yA cjL -j a) Jail- Ij I .U^-a 

<_S^ y“-LH -A>l -C*>l dijL ^ -....IL I Sc ly_j ^LJIj [ . S ' . ■ ft ] 1! JiaLJ-l SC I JSj. A ■ c? X J ^ .T. S s jsl> 

c_ 1 iSi t i C C_g j ■ ! ■ £ c, 'wS j . . T C J 

The second protocol begins with a number of references to the author, and 
to his great-great-grandson al-Qasim ibn 'All ibn Muhammad ibn al-Qasim 
by virtue of listening certificates, but the session is, if 1 read the text correctly, 
apparently presided over by Abu al-Futuh ‘Abd al-Razzaq. The session took 
place on Thursday 10 Safar 614 (26 May 1217). As the secretary is Isma'Tl 
ibn 'Abd -Allah al-Anmatl, who is also the secretary of fourth set of protocols 
in the Leiden fragment, the place of the session was probably Damascus, 
either mosque or citadel, or in the mosque in al-Mizza, as these are the 
localities specified in the Leiden fragment. Here too. partial reading is 
separately recorded. The text of the protocol reads as follows: 
t ! ) A-ib >LUI f La*JI ■ " . H (J i_£. cjjkl Ijjb ^ ^ A La 1 '-X .1 aJ_£ j 

• • • aU! <y_> J Aid _y AiX A 1 AC \ a ^XS LLJ I ( j_ A - ! Jj AAAO jj ^ ^ Ay A I LI Lil I 

, c .- A-ys— 1 I aJ jj I a-> L*> Lc L_ L 0 ■ ac? sjj L> I a)j ! j a«L I j_> ( ! ) 

jij aUI Ai->j Aajy *LaVI A ja— LJI A J-a^-a A ^lc p_*dJL)l I Lil I o I J? Li^* I 

<j-> ’La-*-* Jj -L*>l jj <UJI j~aj ^_aJI y\j { \ ) . . . Ji y) a^>l t LJj -LX y) *a - 1 I 

-LX -L o-X-a _^jl ^jJI A-JjJ I J— i?Vlj i-l Jj j— 1 y <JJI -LX Jl3L-I I 

CA i a r : ^l J 1 ^—JaM k)yU j_£ j- jwll ^ 

<uJj Ac IA->j Llj> ^1 ja aUI La ^ a»>I j^s. >_LJ! jj I ^.aJ! ^,-yVlj ajuL-JI 
J_t AaJ>v-a aA Lt Ij I l _ ? L*l I * * J— 1 jj La (!) l _ ? Ljd I I jy 1 V Ij c I 

^ a -.. a . vj I ^>b ^ J-aL» A^_a L*i. I jJ\j aUI Jw_£ aSj\j ( _ ? «J II y\—S Jj J^> jJ\ J_£ Jj aJJ! 

•sd' Jjj JS A 1 . bJJJJ e > , " ‘ . ' .."M l JT—i A -Aaa> y jla—La yl JjL A J t ( L I I J SaSXS! AjI _5 

L c.c yi I ^ jLcaa*^ I uy- -L I y u-i^as Dl y ^,1 a ■a—^' ^ q L j' , t . a jJI (!) ^.. ,-^U I 

L> J k-1 1 -Cy aJJ I X-t J — J ■ ■■ I j£j ^ A A ) “Cy CH yaA J Aa-J>l-a A~S)l > j_> Ij j j, ■ .? ■ 1 1 ^jj 

sLdj L~aLLI A Aju ay Ij a_k> IJa j aJJI Ay J, . »a.„l ( ! ) ... . ,JI u . .^ 1 1 yc j 

^J-A 0 J ' — L I j aJJ Aaak I j a_i LaCCa j j . t . t I ay A-a? A L- ajf I » jj La. A j> I ^ a . .. A c La? 

v L-5" jj I ^xj j aJJ I L . ... » j >tl . ... 1 1 j aj I j y>aa La — . 

However, both these protocols from the first volume of the Azhar manuscript 
are copies, or probably copies of copies, written in a manuscript of much 
later date than the year mentioned in the protocols. The poor quality of the 
reproductions makes a dating of the first volume of the Azhar manuscript, 
even a dating by the century, a hazardous affair. Why al-'Amraw! refrained 
from using the Azhar set remains unclear. The manuscripts which he did 
prefer are not older, nor more authentic than some of the volumes in the 
Azhar set in which there are remnants of the copy written by al-Qasim of his 
father’s work. That both the Azhar and the Zahiriyya libraries contain old 
fragments of Ibn 'Asakir’s ‘History’ is borne out by the illustrations given by 
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Salah al-DTn al-Munajjid.‘" A much more detailed description of the 
manuscripts would have been in place, but is now unfortunately lacking. 

The Leiden fragment and the new edition of the Ta’rikh Madlnat Dimashq 

As the recent edition of Ibn 'Asakir’s ‘History of the City of Damascus’ by 
al-'Amraw! is almost devoid of bibliographical references as far as its 
manuscript basis is concerned, we will here supply some of the most basic 
details. The relevant information must be extracted from the edition’s combined 
notes and apparatus system at the foot of each page. The introduction in the 
first volume only sheds a very limited amount of light on the manuscripts 
and their use by the editor. 2 ’’ the new edition is primarily based on six sets 
of manuscripts. First there are the manuscript volumes in the Zahiriyya 
Library in Damascus. 24 Al-'AmrawT refers to these volumes as al-Nuskha 
al-Sulaymaniyya, because they form part of a Waqf instituted by Sulayman 
Basha, a governor of Damascus. The volumes of this so-called archetype 
(nuskha umm) are described in the Zahiriyya catalogue by Yusuf al-TJsh. 23 
It is a mixed manuscript, with very old volumes, but also with later parts 
containing dates in the 1 2th/ 1 8th century. As the Zahiriyya set of volumes is 
in many places incomplete or corrupt, the editor had to use other manuscripts 
as well. One such other manuscript which he used was the set of twelve 
volumes from Istanbul. Ahmet III. No. 2887 in the Topkapi Library. 26 The 
other manuscript witnesses of the book which served as a basis for the new 
edition are from the Bibliotheque Generate in Rabat, the .Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Tunis, the set of thirty-one volumes in the Bibliotheque Ibn 
Yusuf, volumes Nos. 1665-1692, in Marrakech (known as al-Nuskha al- 
Maghribiyya. and also as al-Nuskha al-Yusufiyya). This manuscript, which 
was made by al-'Amrawi into a textual witness of archetypical value as well, 
is also a relatively late manuscript. The colophon of vol. 15 of the Marrakech 
manuscript is quoted in the edition by al-'AmrawT, vol. 32. p. 287, and it 
contains the date Tuesday 20 Jumada I 1 1 12 (2 November 1 700). Al-'Amraw! 
also refers to the set of twenty-one volumes in the Library of al-Azhar 
University in Cairo, which I have discussed above. On the "basis of these 
manuscripts the editor has set himself, as he says, to produce a good text, 
without mistakes and lacunae.' 6 Al-'Amraw! in his preface refers to the 
rules of edition of texts as given by Salah al-D!n al-Munajjid in his own 

” Plate 5 shows an autograph note by Ibn ’Asakir dated 549/1154-1155 and one dated 
564/1 168-1 169. both from the Zahiriyya library. Plates 1 and 2 show images of genuinely old 
volumes in the Azhar library. 

22 Even an updated survey of the manuscripts as Salah al-DTn al-Munajjid has given in the 
first volume of his edition (pp. 44-46) is lacking. 

“ 4 See al-'Amrawi's introduction, vol. l.pp. 36-64. 

Catalogue, pp. 109-130. It is the set of nineteen volumes bearing the class-marks Ta’rTkh 
1-5. 113. 6-18. It was published in facsimile in Amman in 1407/1987 in 19 volumes, an 
edition w hich I have not seen. 

26 See the description in the catalogue by Karatay, vol. 3, pp. 448-451. Nos. 6095-6106. 

’ Catalogue, pp. 456-461. 

28 Vol. 1, editor's introduction, p. 36. 
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edition of part of Ibn ‘Asakir’s ’History of the City of Damascus'. 20 However, 
these rules are more editorial instructions and prescriptions to typographers 
rather than a description of textual criticism. In fact al-'Amrawi does not go 
any further than describe his methodology: comparing the manuscripts, and 
confronting them, and establishing what he considers to be correct. 10 
Al-'AmrawT's critical apparatus in the edition is of great simplicity, since 
any awareness of a critical and stemmatic approach in which a hierarchy of 
manuscripts could be established is absent. 

Sakina al-Shihabl’s edition of vol. 38 of Ta’rlkh Madlnat Dimashq has an 
overlap of text with the Leiden fragment. Her volume begins with the first 
complete biography of the Leiden fragment: 1 That edition does not show 
any of the marks of what I have styled as ‘the son’s copy' and will therefore 
not further be discussed here. 

With the scanty evidence of the Leiden fragment, which contains only 72 
ff. plus two small inserts, a few remarks on the relationship between some of 
the manuscripts of the Ta’rikh Madlnat Dimashq may be made here. Looking 
once more at the beginning of vol. 16 of the Marrakech manuscript. 12 it is 
evident that the Marrakech manuscript is closely related to the copy of the 
'History of the City of Damascus’, made by the author’s son al-Qasim. The 
volume begins with the same formula as the four quires in the Leiden fragment, 
including the dubious tarhlm after the author’s name. If we look for similar 
instances in the edition, we see references to the author preceded by the 
word walidi. my father, in vol. 32. pp. 29, 88, 152 and 223. These instances 
exactly match the beginnings of the four ajza' in the Leiden fragment, and 
similar sentences do not occur in the text in between these instances. From 
this it follows that a number of volumes of the Marrakech MS and of the 
Azhar MS go back to the son’s copy. 

We have already seen that some doubt could be cast on the credentials of 
the son’s copy as preserved in the Leiden fragment. The question must be 
asked whether more can be known about the Leiden fragment with the help 
of the edition. A conspicuous feature of the Leiden fragment is the frequent 
occurrence of marginal notes, with even two small inserts. The ductus of the 
main text in the Leiden fragment is regular, very expert, even of calligraphic 
quality, almost entirely without diacritics, and with many ligatures and 
connections w'hich are unusual or even not allowed at all in ‘normal’ script. 
The main text does not give the impression of being a draft copy. The 
marginal notes, and the text on the two inserts, however, are in such different 
script, that one may even ask whether these were really written by the 
copyist, the author's son al-Qasim. Whether or not. their script can only be 
characterized as rather irregular, not calligraphic at all, and they look very 

See the resume of these rules and al-'AmrawT’s description of how he coped with them in 
practice in his preface to vol. 1. pp. 43 ff. See also the book with guidelines by 'Abd al-Salam 
Harun on the subject. 

‘ ,0 Vol. 1, p. 43. His is a dear case of the primate of al-Dhawq al-Sallm, ‘good taste’, over 
textual criticism. See on this my article ‘Establishing the stemma. Fact or fiction?’, in MME 3 
(.1989). pp. 88-101. 

'Abd -Allah ibn Qays ibn Makhrama, corresponding with f. 25b of the Leiden fragment. 

Edition, vol. 32, p. 288, which part of the text is based on the Marrakech manuscript. 
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much as if they were intended as a draft version. The use of these marginal 
additions in the copies which were made from the son’s copy as preserved in 
the Leiden fragment must be the subject of further analysis. 

Conclusion 

With such a huge work as Ibn 'Asakir’s ‘History of the City of Damascus’ 
the transmission and distribution of the text from the very beginning posed 
all sorts of problems. In the present essay an attempt has been made to show 
how the author’s contemporaries and direct descendants have coped with 
this and supervised the distribution of the text through reading sessions; a 
popular way of distributing text in 1 2th century Damascus. Examples of 
protocols of these readers’ sessions have been edited. A theory about copyright 
avant la lettre has been proposed. 

In the past half century an impressive scholarly effort has been undertaken 

to make the full text of the ‘History’ available. The relationship of parts of 
the editions with the manuscripts has been discussed. Aspects of the 
interdependence of some of the manuscripts of the ‘History’, now kept in 
libraries all over the world, have been studied. With the help of the son’s 
copy of his father’s work, relations between some of the manuscripts of Ibn 
'Asakir’s monumental work have been reconstructed. 
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